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Editor’ S Note: For the past seven years, 


_ from 1997 to 2004, Lydia. Gans has been 
Street Spirit’s main photographer-and has — 
documented homeless issues, political © 
-movements and the human face of poverty. 


by Lydia Gans 


n my photography, I have been focus- 
ing on people who are not in the pub- 
lic eye, people who are more likely to 
».be unseen or ignored, but who some- 
oe have. to struggle to survive under 
great handicaps. I have photographed and 


~ written about children and adults with dis- 


abilities, elderly people, and people who 
are homeless and destitute. 

My photographs are of people I sin- 
cerely care about. In the English language 
we talk about “taking” a picture. I prefer 
the German where the operative verb is 
“making” a picture. I am not taking any- 
thing from the people I photograph. They 
give me their trust and I give them my 


respect and a chance to tell their stories, a 


chance to be seen and heard. 

My mission as a photographer is 
enhanced by other activities which all stem 
from my commitment to social justice. For 
many years I’ve been a family service vol- 
unteer with the Red Cross. We help people 
get back on their feet after a disaster. 

In Oakland, house fires are almost 
daily occurrences. Poor people, people 
living in substandard housing, are the vic- 


_A homeless man in a wheelchair is covered as if by a shroud. 


by Robert L. Terrell 


r- photograph urban street people. They 
include the poor, the homeless, the 
diseased, the addicted, the disabled, 

Hi_the underemployed, the unemployed 
and those on the verge of losing control of 
their brains, bodies and basic dignity. 

I have been engaged in such photogra- 


phy for almost 40 years. I have shot street 


people in major cities around the world, 
including Abidjan, Atlanta, Amsterdam, 
Beijing, Berlin, Budapest, Hong Kong, 
Monrovia, Mogadishu, Nairobi, New York 
City, Washington, D.C., and Paris. 
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A row of homeless men sitting on a San Francisco sidewalk. 


tims. They lose their few possessions, the 
children are traumatized and entire fami- 
lies are left homeless. Not infrequently, 
some helpless person, a child or someone 
elderly or disabled, dies. The emergency 
help that we are able to give them is bare- 
ly enough for them to catch their breath. 


Robert Terrell photo 


I shoot people and situations as they are. 
None of my shots are posed. I never pay 
people for their photographs. But some- 
times I give money to those I shoot, not in 
payment, but because I understand at least a 
portion of their dilemma. I also understand 
that the economic and political systems that 
govern our lives are such that almost any 
one of us could end up on the streets in sim- 
ilarly desperate circumstances. . 

Whenever I take a photograph, I am 
trying to capture something unique or spe- 
cial about the human being I am shooting. 


See I Shoot the Street People page 10 
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Lydia Gans photo 


I am eonevantly amazed and awed at 
the strength and resourcefulness, especial- 


ly of the mothers or grandmothers, in 


holding things together. And I value the 
association with my fellow Red Cross 


See Photojournalism Hits the Streets page six 


A homeless woman in San Francisco eats her daily bread. 
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‘Done Lin’s Puotocrapus Suing New Licht 


On DESOLATE STREETS IN ‘THE OTHER AMERICA’ 


by Terry Messman 


hen Dong Lin first began 

taking his evocative pho- 

tographs of how poor peo- 

ple live and die on the 
streets of America, he did not speak 
English. A citizen of China, he was born 
in Beijing and came to America 10 years 
ago with no money, scant job prospects 
and without even a decent camera. He was 
very nearly homeless himself. 

But he somehow succeeded in produc- 
ing an eye-opening book of photojournal- 
ism entitled One American Reality. 
Despite its often unbearably sad subject 
matter, Dong Lin’s book is one of the 
most beautiful documentaries of street life 
and homelessness to date. 

His lack of English may have given a 
more clear-eyed, truthful immediacy to 
his portraits of homeless Americans 
because he was unable to ask his subjects 
to pose or cooperate in any way. And his 
Shaky economic status certainly brought 
him closer to the reality of homelessness. 

“When I came to this country, I was one 


step from being homeless myself,” Dong » 


Lin explained. “Very struggling, no 
English, no job. I was very close to home- 
lessness. So I said, ‘Okay, I’ll use my cam- 
era to get close to the homeless people.’ ” 


America has always treated its poor as _ 


pariahs to be shunned. Many spend a life- 
time learning to look away, carefully 
putting on blinders to escape seeing peo- 
ple on the streets in desperate and 
wretched conditions. It may take the 
unclouded gaze of an outsider — one who 
is literally a stranger in a strange land — 
to see past our protective blinders. 

In the captivating, black-and-white pho- 
tographs of Dong Lin, we can no longer 
look away. Transfixed by his striking 
images, we cannot help but see a disturbing 
gulf between wealth and poverty existing 


side by side in our society. 

Two well-dressed men in business 
suits stroll through downtown San 
Francisco, pausing for a mere heartbeat to 
glance complacently at a homeless man 
sleeping under a thin blanket in a doorway 
only a few feet away, lying on the same 
pavement as their polished shoes. 

The effect is stunning, unnerving. With 
a sinking feeling, we suddenly recognize 
the biblical Lazarus in our midst. But now, 
the poor beggar asking for crumbs at the 
rich man’s gate is not just being ignored in 
a timeless parable — his hunger and pover- 
ty are going unnoticed here, now, in our 
city, at our very feet. This is our parable; 
this is about us. The viewer can either pass 
on unseeing, as the two businessmen are 
about to do, as our entire society does, or 
openly confront the desolate poverty of 
Lazarus transported to a San Francisco 
sidewalk in our own time. 

Dong Lin’s photos show us that pover- 
ty has many faces in America. Here, a 
man comfortably eats in a cafe, while 
right outside the window a homeless 
youth holds up a sign asking for help. 
There, an anonymous woman, her hat 
pulled down so low she is nearly faceless, 
rummages for food in a garbage can, 
unseen by the bustling crowd around her. 

Down the street, a barefoot, homeless 
man sleeps obliviously in a shopping cart. 
The vehicle used to carry a street person’s 
few possessions, or to haul cast-off bottles 
to the recyclers, is now the last refuge for 
a person cast off by a consumer society 
that has no need for its surplus poor. 

The haunting silence of some of Dong 
Lin’s images are disquieting in the 
extreme if one lingers on their implica- 
tions. A panhandler in San Francisco 
mutely holds out a cup, eyes silently 
pleading, as he stands directly beneath a 
benevolent-looking, life-sized mannequin 
of Santa in Macy’s large display window. 


New York City 


The Macy’s window bears the unsettling 
legend, “FAREWELL SALE.” 

Too many images and associations 
enter the mind all at once: A blind, lifeless 
Santa (saint) that can no longer see the 
suffering of the homeless poor right 
beneath his eyes, a saint imprisoned 
behind Macy’s cold, gaudy windows... 

The immeasurable gap between the 
needy man left alone on the street, and the 
overabundance of wealth and consumer 
goods safely locked behind the sterile 
glass windows, a marketplace for the 
affluent that has shut its doors and sealed 
its windows in the face of the poor... 

A symbolic warning of what the 
“farewell sale” looks like for an unjust 
and avaricious empire that traded in the 
Christmas spirit of giving to the poor for 
the spirit of materialism and greed... 

Born in Beijing, China, Dong Lin 
seems to have been ordained by destiny to 
travel thousands of miles from his birth- 
place to open the eyes of U.S. citizens to 
the vast landscape of poverty where mil- 
lions of American citizens live in exile. 
Sociologist Michael Harrington coined 


New York City Dong Lin photo from One American Reality 
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Dong Lin photo from One American Reality 


the phrase, “The Other America,” to 
describe this largely unseen land of pover- 
ty and despair, a country so distant and 
alien. that many U.S. citizens never seem 
to notice it at all. : 

Yet, as revealed by Dong Lin’s cam-: 
era, this unseen country is as near as the 
couple bedded down on a sidewalk only a 
few feet away from passers-by, or the 
impoverished man in a wheelchair grimly 
enduring an endless cold night in front of 
a downtown office building. 

In one of the most chilling images in 
the book, the Other America claims its 
victim on an ordinary San Francisco side- 
walk on a routine sunny day when a 
policeman stops to nudge awake a home- 
less man — only to find he is already 
dead, just another accident statistic. 

Without Dong Lin’s camera, the face- 
less fatalities in our midst are almost 
never seen, because they live and die in a 
faraway place: the Other America. 

Even the way the photos are ordered in 
the book can offer startling contrasts. On 


one page, a long line of homeless people 
peas Lia kde cee na ete clear ecto, Yeti NS 
See One American Reality page three 
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San Francisco 


from page two 


sleep on park benches; on the next, a row 
of affluent-looking women in swimsuits 
languidly soak up sun in a pleasant park. 

A man looking downcast in a ragged 
coat stands directly beneath a “Banana 
Republic” billboard, seemingly bowed 
under by the sheer weight of the huge 
advertisement of careless affluence that 
seems to press down on his head. 

An African-American man panhandles 
under the Bank of America sign, speaking 
volumes about the distribution of wealth 
in America. Then you look once more at 
the picture and realize that the word 
“Bank” has been left out of camera range, 
and you begin to see that the man below 
has been likewise left out of the bank, 
denied entrance to the global reach of the 
Bank of America. 

But Dong Lin, of course, does not 
intend to spell out such explicit or implicit 
messages with his camera; or, if he does, 
he isn’t telling. The message is in the eyes 
of the beholder. He carefully avoids 
ascribing any sociopolitical interpretation 
to his work. He only puts the location and 
time on his photos, without any captions, 
letting the image speak for itself. 

“Tt is up to the readers to supply the 
interpretation,” he told Street Spirit. “The 
image speaks for itself and says different 
things to different people.” 

He does not believe in “composing” 
his photographs, and doesn’t even tell his 
subjects they will be photographed 
because that can lead to a kind of self- 
conscious posing that subtly changes the 
truth of their lives. He takes pictures 
quickly and quietly, using a small Leica 
camera to snap photos of people unaware 
they are being observed. 

Because Dong Lin didn’t speak English 
when he began work on his book, he 
couldn’t go up to people on the streets and 
ask them to cooperate in a good cause. 
“No, I couldn’t ask them,” he said. “And if 
you do that, it changes their faces and their 


eK 


San Francisco 


Dong Lin photo from One American Reality 
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behavior. I hate that. I took great pains to 
keep people from realizing I had a camera, 
because if they see it, they change.” 

Dong Lin took pictures for Chinese 
newspapers and magazines before coming 
to America. After arriving, he worked as a 
busboy in restaurants, and finally saved 
enough to buy his Leica camera. Several 
news photographers were so impressed by 
his work that they supported his docu- 
mentary project by giving him free film 
and access to darkrooms. 

When One American Reality was pub- 
lished by Cypress Press in 1996, Sam 
Winch, reviewer for News Photographer, 
a prominent photography magazine, wrote 
that Dong Lin’s “beautifully stark pho- 
tographs of the ugly underbelly of 
American street life remind me of the best 
work of Robert Frank and Diane Arbus... 
I was awe-struck at the radiant lumines- 
cence of these images.” 

Acclaimed French photographer Henri 
Cartier-Bresson sent a handwritten note of 
approval to Dong Lin: “I have a feeling 
that the pulsing of your heart is synchro- 
nized with your camera.” This praise 
meant a great deal to Dong Lin because 
Cartier-Bresson, who photographed 
scenes of China in the 1940s and ‘50s, has 
been a key inspiration. “His work influ- 
enced mea lot,” Dong said. “He caught 
the moment; he never posed people.” 

Orville Schell, dean of the graduate 
school of journalism at the University of 
California in Berkeley, wrote in his intro- 


' duction to Lin’s book: “What makes this 


book of photographs by Dong Lin so path- 
breaking is not only the distinctive and 
artistic quality of his images, but that Dong 
is really the first serious Chinese photogra- 
pher of his generation to approach America 
with the same kind of commitment and cre- 
ativity that marks those Westerners who 
have focused on China for so long. In this 
sense he is truly in the vanguard.” 


In an interview with Street Spirit, 


Dong Lin explained that his work is 
meant to show the reality of American 


Dong Lin photo from One American Reality 
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poverty to Chinese citizens as well. 
“Everybody thinks in China that 
America is a rich and beautiful country, 


_very modern,” he said. “Chinese media 


and advertising paint this picture and the 
very traditional Chinese also have this 
thing about America, that you can find 
your gold in America. When I came here, 
I saw the homeless people — you know, 
the dark side — so I tried to present them 
and show the Chinese what another side 
of America looks like. I want to tell them, 
“They’re the same as you in America. 
Don’t be jealous. Don’t be mad.’ 
“America has a rich class now, very 
rich. And they have a poor class, and they 
have the homeless too. And the govern- 
ment doesn’t want people to touch them.” 
Dong Lin said he relished the freedom 
to walk anywhere in American cities 
unhindered and take photographs even of 
ugly social realities without being cen- 


sored by the government, a freedom he. 


said does not exist in China. 

Dong Lin is now a staff photographer 
for the California Academy of Sciences in 
San Francisco and travels the globe 
throwing light on other hidden worlds. A 
recent expedition on behalf of the 
Academy resulted in gorgeous color pho- 
tos of the denizens of Madagascar’s rain- 


New York 


Dong Lin photo from One American Reality 


forests — lemurs, chameleons, giraffe 
beetles, jumping spiders, scarab beetles, 
and a multi-headed, hunched-up bundle of 
white-throated birds called oxylabes. 
Christiaan Klieger, his colleague at the 
Academy of Sciences, said, “What Dong 


_ Lin has done is document our urban life in a 


way we probably couldn’t. We would be 
over-studied in trying to capture that. I 
think it’s really special in that sense. Like a 
true artist, his work has many levels, 
depending on the particular perspective of 
the person viewing it. It has deep meaning.” 

Dong Lin reveals the human face of 
people rejected and persecuted as social 
outcasts. His gift to us is to pierce the veil 
that. shrouds the silent suffering of name- 
less, faceless people on our streets. When 
I look at these images of all those who 
have been rejected by our society, I think 
of another one, born homeless, who was 
also “destined to be a sign that is rejected 
— and a sword will pierce your own soul 
too — so that the secret thoughts of many 
may be laid bare.” (Luke 2:35) 

A sword will pierce your own soul too... 

What these images reveal are the daily 
crucifixions all around us, as countless © 
people made in the image of God are aban- 
doned to the agony of poverty. Dong Lin 
has laid bare the secrets of an empire. 
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Breaking Down the Walis 


by Zelma Brown and Meredith Stout 


he Sisters Project was born five 
years ago when we, two women 
from vastly different back- 
grounds, class, culture, and race, 
came together at the Women’s Daytime 
Drop-In Center in Berkeley, a small build- 
ing that serves as a safe house and a sup- 
port system for women and their children. 

One of us had a vision while the other 
heard a voice. We brought two different 
artistic approaches to the same problem of 
how to help other women be seen and 
heard, not only those in shelters and on 
the streets, but all women. This combina- 
tion of our artistic efforts became The 
Sisters Project. 

We first met when Zelma wrote a 
poem thanking the women at the Drop-In 
Center for their support in her struggle 
with serious depression and the effects of 
homelessness and early abuse. “My Sister, 
My Sister” was the first poem to combine 
with photographs Meredith had been tak- 
ing at the Center. We found that our dif- 
ferences did not matter; the photographs 
and their poems came together as natural- 
ly as if they had been born together in one 
creative act. Many more were to follow. 

The Sisters Project grew. We made the 
photographs into slides so women’s faces 
could be seen larger than life on a screen. 
Readers came together like a Greek 
Chorus — the “Shadow Voices” — turn- 
ing the poetry into voices that spoke for 
women everywhere. An ASL interpreter 
joined us, speaking with her hands to tell 
the story for those who can’t hear. We 
have kept on moving, changing, adding 
and growing. We became a nonprofit; we 
are bolstered by a large group of friends 
who believe in what we are going. 

In the past four years, we have per- 
formed “My Sister, My Sister” for audi- 
ences at more than 50 events, not only in 
Berkeley, but all over the Bay Area. We 
have done workshops at recovery centers 
and colleges; we have hung the framed 
photographs on campuses and in galleries 
and in the City of Berkeley Housing 
Office. The Sisters Project has even taken 
us as far as New York. 

We believe that if we approach people 
through the guise of art and theatre that we 
can change perspectives and stereotypes. 
As each woman’s picture fills the screen 
and her story is told in soft darkness, that 
image and its voice are embedded in the 
hearts of strangers watching from the audi- 
ence. By the end of the performance, we 
are no longer strangers. We talk together 
and share. Invisible walls have come down, 


Zelma Brown (left) and Meredith Stout (right) created “My Sister, 
My Sister’’ to tell the stories of women in photography and poetry. 


The Sisters Project 


The Sisters Project has shown that the lines of class, race and 
poverty can be crossed because we’ve done it. The wider the 
circle, the bigger the change. Let’s keep it growing. 


if not forever, at least temporarily — long 
enough to make a difference. 

The other side of the story we tell is 
when we talk to the women who actually 
walk it, whether they be in jail cells, shel- 
ter beds or recovery centers. They often 
tell us that we help rally their strength, 
their self-esteem, their respect and their 
identities. We hope that the beauty we see 
as the producers of this project will be 
embedded in them as well. 

The Readers themselves have been 
affected by The Sisters Project. One of the 
performers, Tracy Porche Brown, who has 
been with us from the beginning, says 
“the Project has allowed me to go places I 
would never have been able to go, meet 
people I would never have been able to 
meet, and has helped open my heart and 
mind to change. And it brought me to the 
Women’s Daytime Drop-In Center as a 
volunteer, which has made me see things 


ina different light.” 


In March of 2002 and 2003, we gathered 
at La Pena Cultural Center in honor of 
International Women’s Month. This event 
brought together nonprofit support organi- 
zations and city-run agencies, so they could 
recognize one another for their work and be 
introduced to the community. In 2002, the 
honorees were: Berkeley Emergency Food 
and Housing Project, Bonita House, BOSS, 
the Homeless Action Center, and the 
Women’s Daytime Drop-In Center. Linda 
Lazzareschi received special recognition for 
her lifelong commitment to solving prob- 
lems of poverty and homelessness. 

In 2003, the honorees were: Berkeley 
Mental Health Services, Black Infant 
Health Program, East Bay Community 
Law Center, Elizabeth House, and Health 
Care for the Homeless. The individual 
honored was Wendy Georges of Health 
Care for the Homeless. 

We all need to work together with 
community populations, whether they be 
homeless women, men, children, mentally 
or physically disabled, people in and out 
of recovery, and people suffering from 
tremendous poverty. All agencies that 
work on the front line, no matter where 
they are, deserve to be recognized, and we 
should remember that each organization 
that is honored represents hundreds more 
who are not seen. 

In these times, it is most important for 
us to come together, leaping and climbing 
the walls that divide us. The Sisters 
Project has shown that the lines of class, 
race and poverty can be crossed because 
we’ve done it. The wider the circle, the 
bigger the change. Let’s keep it growing. 
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Four Letter Words 


by Zelma Brown 


Hope is a four letter word that I teach my kids. 
It’s a word that packs a punch. 

Hope is a four letter word that brings patient calm 
And gives power to those who believe. 


I tell my kids there aren’t many 
Ways to destroy that word 

Except for maybe one. 

That’s a four letter word called quit. 


So I tell my kids 

Be careful what you say. 
You want to keep your hope 
and throw your quit away. 


The Sisters Project “Shadow Voices.” Pam Johnson, ASL Interpreter, Vanessa 
Donaville, Jennifer Hyypio, Tracy Porche-Brown, Diane Wilson, Monique Davis. 


Laughter 


by Zelma Brown 


I wonder if I laugh, will 

it cause you pain? or will it 
bring you laughter too? 

If I smile and close my eyes 
would you stand watch over me? 
You are my sisters, my brothers. 


Will you come to my rescue 
if another does me wrong, 
or will you turn your heads 
and ignore my screams? 
You are my aunts, my uncles. 


I wonder if I were to leave 
this world would you 
‘miss me? Would you long 
for my company? 

You are my mothers, my fathers. 


No matter what shades we are, 
my sisters, my brothers 

my aunts, my uncles 

my mothers, my fathers 


I wonder if I laugh, 
will it cause you pain? 


Meredith Stout photo 
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by Zelma Brown 


Tired 
by Zelma Brown 


I’m so tired. 
Can you believe I’m only two? 


Too much life is caught behind my eyes. 


I’m tired. 


Feels like I’ve been on this planet twenty years. 


I’m so tired. 
Can you believe I’m only two? 


MY SISTER, 
MY SISTER 


A WORKSHOP THAT 
HEALED AND INSPIRED. 


by Lydia Gans 


he 20 women gathered around the 
tables in the room at the Berkeley 
women’s shelter weren’t sure what 
they would say to each other or how they 
would relate — and many wouldn’t have 
been there at all if it hadn’t been compul- 
sory. But when Zelma Brown started to 
talk, they listened; and as she related her 
own life it was clear that many of them 
identified with her struggles and were 
inspired by her strength and courage. 
Zelma acknowledged that she too, like 
many of them, was uncomfortable with 
the fact that they were required to be 
there. But she pointed out that if you’re 
uncomfortable with something, it is prob- 
ably because you need it. “This world is 
not comfortable.” ! 
Then the showing of “My Sister, My 
Sister” began. As they watched Meredith 
Stout’s beautiful slide portraits of women 
like themselves and listened to Zelma 


Brown’s powerful poems addressing each 


portrait as it was shown, the women in the 
room were visibly moved. The poems 
were read alternately by Tracy Porche- 
Brown, Diane Wilson and Vanessa 
Donaville while Pam Johnson doubled on 
drums and ASL signing. 

The occasion was an abbreviated 
showing of “My Sister, My Sister” at the 
Dwight Way women’s shelter followed by 
a workshop. The event was partly funded 
by the City of Berkeley Arts Commission. 

Although only attendance for the pre- 
sentation was compulsory, hardly anyone 
left as tables were set up and a very 
intense and empowering session ensued. 
The women were assigned numbers | or 
2; and for the next ten minutes, they were 
paired off to sit together and simply talk 
to each other. In each pair, first the num- 
ber 1’s talked for five minutes while the 
number 2’s listened; then for the next five 
minutes the roles were reversed. They 
were free to talk about anything they 
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wanted, with no guidelines or restrictions. 

For the next phase, which lasted about 
25 minutes, the pairs separated and each 
woman created a drawing or art piece 
depicting what her partner had told her 
and in her own way expressing her 
response to what she had heard. There 
was a plethora of wonderful art supplies 
which had been donated by the East Bay 
Depot for Creative Reuse: colored con- 
struction paper, crayons, felt pens, glitter, 
iridescent paper, glue, yarn, fancy fabrics, 
cutouts, small figures, etc. 

In the final stage, the most moving and 
inspirational, each pair of women got up 


and presented the gift of their art pieces to - 


each other. One had cut out a heart shape, 


I went for a walk today 


down the corridors of 

long awaited wishes. 

Someone spilled their bag of dreams 
and I helped gather them. 


A slow stroll I took today 
and along my way I discovered the 
sun shining on the tops of my shoes 


angels wings, strawberry blues. 


I went for a look today 
a whistle my lips gave, 


a song C minor. 


I went and shared today 
what little I have to give. 
And it was just... 


And it was just enough. 


All photographs on this page by Meredith Stout, from “My Sister, My Sister.” 


decorated with lace and inscribed the 


words, “friend, I miss you.” 


A very talented 12-year-old girl drew a 
head of a woman, then pasted on yarn for 
her hair, and in bubbles around the drawing 
she indicated her partner’s interests. One 


bubble had the words, “feed the poor, help 


the homeless,” another had musical notes, 
the third bubble said “art,” the fourth had a 
picture of a football, and the last bubble had 
a cross and the word “God.” Everyone 
could see that she had listened very careful- 
ly. And she even managed to make a sec- 
ond drawing for her mother, to be able to 
give her a gift of her own. : 


The woman who partnered with photog- 


rapher Meredith Stout drew an elegant 


Sisters, Moons 
and Mirrors 


The Sisters Project is proud to announce the 
publication of its new book, Sisters, Moons and 
Mirrors, with poetry by Zelma Brown and 
photographs by Meredith Stout. 


Cards and matted photographs are 
also available for sale. All proceeds 
go to benefit the Sisters Project. 


For information, and to purchase books, cards and 
photos, write us at mstout @there.net or visit our web 
page: www.sistersproject.org 


Photo of H ands by Meredith Stout 


Anyone’s Mother 


by Zelma Brown 


She could be anyone’s mother, 
but she’s mine. 
Her strength is as deep as the 
lines carved into her face. 
Her beauty is forever. 
Her voice is as soft as the wind 
She could be anyone’s mother, 
but she’s mine. 
Her grey hairs did not come easily. 
Around her eyes are evidence 
of the things that she has seen, 
the travels of her tears. 
She could be anyone’s mother, 
but she’s mine. 


frame inside of which she used silvery glit- 
ter paints to create a lovely shooting star. 

Another women had mentioned that she 
had had her hair done that week. Her part- 
ner constructed a pretty box and filled it 
with different colored ribbons, saying that 
she was giving it as a tribute and encour- 
agement to her femininity, and the ribbons 
were selected in her favorite colors. 

With their gifts and their hugs, the 
women also gave each other strength and 
confidence in themselves. Each came 
away with new understanding, a belief in 
herself and her own value as a woman and 
as a human being. It was an afternoon | 
filled with affirmations of love, the value 
of sharing and the power of sisterhood. 


In Berkeley, Sunshine and Cuda Thompson have just lost a good 
friend, but the homeless couple have to grieve on a public sidewalk. 
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The Photography of 
Lydia Gans 
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volunteers, people like me who are retired 
or working part time and are driven by the 
same desire to help the victims of misfor- 
tune, and have respect for their human 
dignity. 

Besides photography, my most satisfy- 
ing work and meaningful association is 
with the Food Not Bombs collective in 
Berkeley. We prepare a daily meal for 
people who are homeless, or poor, or just 
passing by and are hungry. Unlike most 
churches and charities that run soup 
kitchens, where there is a distinct separa- 
tion between the givers and the receivers, 
we see ourselves as sharing a meal with 
the community. 

There’s a political message here, too: the 
fact that there is plenty of food out there but 
the economic system is such that vast 
amounts of food go to waste. While some 
have too much, others go hungry. In the 
eight years that I’ve been part of Food Not 
Bombs, I’ve cooked and eaten together 
with people who share my vision of a more 
just and peaceful society, people who are 
activists in the cause, and people who are 
victims of the system just trying to survive. 

My first solo photography show con- 
sisted of images I took on my travels in 
many diverse parts of the world. I didn’t 
photograph scenery or buildings — there 
are always plenty of postcards available to 
remember those by. What interested me, 
what I care about most, and still do, is the 
people I encountered along the way. 

In my introduction to the show I wrote: 
“Beyond the glorious feeling of freedom 
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Homelessness has grown enormously in San Francisco, as shown by this crowded scene on Market Street. 


that happens when I’m on the road, there is 
a profound recognition of kinship with all 
peoples — a realization that we have far 
more in common than we have separating 
us. | am that mother, worrying about her 
child’s future, in Mexico, in India, in 
Norway. I have the same hopes and dreams 
of a fulfilling life as the women in central 
Europe or in central Asia. I appreciate and 
identify with the struggles for an equal right 
to the good life carried on by the women of 
Cuba or of Canada.” 

I haven’t been traveling abroad as much 
lately, but my sense of identification with 
the struggles and the dreams of people is as 
intense as ever. Now the people I am con- 
necting with are right here in my neighbor- 
hood. Some are people making news, par- 
ticipating in demonstrations for peace or 
social justice. Others are the less visible 
people who are disabled or poor or home- 
less and whose images and stories need to 


A homeless man is sprawled under a blanket, next to his wheelchair. 


A makeshift homeless encampment on a San Francisco sidewalk. | 


be brought to public attention. 

I came to photography late in life, or 
rather, came back to photography. When I 
was a teenager growing up in New York 
City, my father gave me a fine camera he 
had managed to bring with him from 
Europe. Influenced by the work of pho- 
tographers like Alfred Stieglitz and 
Dorothea Lange, I wandered all over the 
city, photographing kids playing in alley- 
ways and old men sleeping on park 
benches. I left home without the camera, 
and it was more than 30 years before I 
seriously picked it up again to once more 
document the world around me. 

Mine wasn’t a typical American child- 
hood. I was born and spent my first years 
in Germany. Hitler had stolen the election 
and brought the Nazis to power, and the 
storm which grew into World War II and 
the Holocaust was gathering momentum. 

Everyone who was vulnerable tried to 
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leave, though it wasn’t easy to find coun- 
tries that welcomed refugees. To come to 
the United States required a sponsor here 
who would agree to take responsibility for 
the new immigrant. We were lucky. My 
father knew people here who provided the 
necessary affidavit and allowed us — my 
mother, father and me — to camp in their 
home until we could get established in a 
place of our own. 

As soon as we were settled, my parents 
in turn sponsored other families who were 
fleeing from fascism, housing them and 
helping them get a start in the new coun- 
try. I grew up with a constant flow of peo- 
ple coming in and out of our apartment, 
coming from different backgrounds with 
different problems, speaking various lan- 
guages, all trying to learn English and 
adapt to America. Most arrived with noth- 
ing but the desire to start a new life in 
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safety and freedom. 

That’s the immigrant experience, and 
it’s pretty much the same for victims of any 
kind of inhumanity, be it terrorism or star- 
vation or war. It gave me a view of the 
world that appreciates resourcefulness in 
the face of great stress. It taught me to 
accept and understand the diverse ways 
people cope with life. I can appreciate those 
same qualities in the people I encounter in 
the course of the work I do now. 

I worked my way through college, 
earned degrees in mathematics, and ulti- 
mately became a university professor. 
The academic environment is a relatively 
safe and sheltered one; but for many stu- 
dents, it’s a struggle. 

Most of my students were majoring in 
various areas of engineering or computer 
science, and many of them came from for- 
eign countries. Some were well off, but 
many came from poor countries in Africa 
and Southeast Asia and faced enormous 
pressure from their families and the agen- 


A homeless woman with her dog companion and all her belongings. 


Most of the benches have been removed in San Francisco, so passers-by 
grow accustomed to ignoring homeless people lying on the sidewalk. 
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cies back home that were supporting 
them. I could identify with these young 
peoples’ experiences of culture clash — 
and I always made sure I learned to pro- 
nounce their names correctly. 

I traveled a lot, and worked or studied 
abroad; but, except for photographing 
family and friends, I left the camera at 
home. I wanted to experience life directly, 
to absorb the world with my senses and 
store it in my heart and my mind. 

Traveling with a camera is an entirely 
different experience. You are looking at 


_ the world with the idea of creating images 


to share with other people. What you see 
is filtered through a part of the brain that 
figures out the message you want to put 
out and how best to present it. 

Later, I picked up the camera again and 
began to focus on that as IJ realized that I 
had messages that I wanted to bring to the 
world. That first exhibit of portraits was 
followed by several shows of photos I 
took while participating in a sister city 
project in Nicaragua. 

As I started moving out of academia, I 
took some classes in photojournalism, 
converted half my kitchen into a dark- 
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No room at the inn. Two homeless men sleep on concrete platforms. 


These carts presenta stark image of poverty with S.F. City Hall in the background. 
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It is news when people die from suicide bombers in the 
Middle East, or when the number of homeless panhandlers 
in the city becomes uncomfortably obvious. But it takes 
something more than a feature story, to be quickly fol- 
lowed by another subject. It takes a deep commitment to 
move people enough to care and to make a change. 


room, and embarked on my new life work 
as a photojournalist and documentarian. 

I think of photojournalism and docu- 
mentary photography as somewhat differ- 
ent processes. The photojournalist takes 
pictures of events and actions to illustrate 
the accompanying articles. For me, photo- 
journalism is a lot of fun. I love pho- 
tographing demonstrations, marches, hous- 
ing takeovers and such. I would probably 
be participating in many of these activities 
anyway. As long as one masters the cam- 
era, it’s not hard to get good pictures. The 
key is to be there, to be very aware, to be 
very conscious of everything that’s going 
on, and to be right in the middle of it! 

For me, documentary photography is a 
different and very satisfying work. It is 
telling a story, in pictures and words, of 
an aspect of life that wants telling. I have 
published a book of documentary photog- 
raphy on people with disabilities. 

There are many journalists covering 
suffering in the world. It is news when 
people die from mortar attacks or suicide 
bombers in the Middle East, or when the 
number of homeless panhandlers in the 
city becomes uncomfortably obvious. But 
it takes something more than a feature 
story, to be quickly followed by another 
subject. It takes some sort of deep com- 
‘mitment to move people enough to care 
and to make a change. 

I most admire and identify with the 
great photographer Sebastiao Salgado, a 
Brazilian and former academic economist. 


His work shows his deep love and con- 
cern for the lives of people all over the 
world. He has made wonderful images of 
people at play and at work, of people cele- 
brating and suffering. 

His latest, most powerful and deeply 
moving work is a set of hundreds of 
images, titled “Migrations,” depicting peo- 
ple who are dispossessed, people who have 
been forced by politics or economics to 
leave their homes and wander about in 


search of a better life. The photos are not 


pretty. They are painful to contemplate, but 
they are terribly important. The entire 
exhibit was shown in Berkeley last year. 

Salgado writes, “More than ever, I feel 
that the human race is one. There are dif- 
ferences of color, language, culture and 
opportunities, but people’s feeling and 
reactions are alike. People flee wars to 
escape death, they migrate to improve 
their fortunes, they build new lives in for- 
eign lands, they adapt to extreme hard- 
ship. Everywhere, the individual survival 
instinct rules. Yet.as a race, we seem bent 
on self-destruction.... Perhaps that is 
where our reflection should begin: that 
our survival is threatened.... We hold the 
key to humanity’s future, but for that we 
must understand the present. These pho- 
tographs show part of this present. We 
cannot afford to look away.” 

My photographs, too, show a bit of the 
present; and it is my fervent hope that 
society will not look away. 
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Dogs are a trusted companion and protector for disabled children. 


‘Beyond the glorious feeling of freedom that happens when 
I’m on the road, there is a profound recognition of kinship 
with all peoples — a realization that we have far more in 
common than we have separating us. I am that mother, 
worrying about her child’s future, in Mexico, in India, in 
Norway. I have the same hopes and dreams of a fulfilling life 


as the women in central Europe or central Asia.”” — Lydia Gans 


An elderly Nicaraguan woman in her kitchen, dog at her side. Lydia Gans photo A crowded group disembark at a landing in Vietnam. Lydia Gans photo 
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e 15th edition of the Telegraph 

Street Calendar for 2004 is over- 

flowing with creative portrayals 

of the madcap street life that still 

finds space to. live and breathe on 

Berkeley’s famed Telegraph Avenue. The 

Calendar also features beautifully detailed 

artistic depictions of real-life women living 

on Berkeley’s streets by Underground leg- 

end R. Crumb, as well as a photograph of 

Mayor Tom Bates dining with street people 

at the Quarter Meal of the Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing Project. 

The Telegraph Street Calendar has origi- 
nated an imaginative kind of street photo- 
journalism that portrays the absolutely 
unique cast of characters who live on what 
co-creator B.N. Duncan calls the “down- 
under fringes” in Berkeley. 

The Telegraph Street Calendar literally 
was born on the streets of Berkeley. Co- 
creators B.N. Duncan and Ace Backwords 
are both talented artists who have, at vari- 
ous times, been homeless themselves in 
Berkeley and know the street scene like 
the back of their hands. For 15-years, their 
cameras have documented the well-known 
and unknown street people living on the 
margins of society — notable street leg- 
ends, dedicated but impoverished artists, 
anarchic countercultural rebels, and peo- 
ple who have plummeted through the var- 
ious levels of poverty and purgatory to hit 
the streets with a shattering smash. 

The strength of the Telegraph Street 
Calendar is that it depicts the enormous 
diversity of the human struggle for survival. 
To look at these original and dramatic pho- 
tographic portraits is to take a ride on the 


- Donate $5." to AFSC 
and give one sleeping bag 
to someone in need. 

We hope to give out at 
least 1,000 sleeping bags 
this Winter to homeless 
people in our community. 

Join with American Friends Service 
‘Committee (AFSC) this Winter and send 
in $5.00 per sleeping bag you wish to 
have donated to a homeless person. We 


will see that it is given out this Winter. 
You may also donate a blanket or sleep- 


ing bag at the AFSC office in San 


Francisco. Send donations of $5.00 or 
more, or bring blankets or sleeping bags to: 

AFSC 

65 Ninth Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

The AFSC office is near Civic Center. 
By car, take the 9th Street exit. AFSC is 
on 9th Street midway between Mission 
and Market streets. The office is a block 
away from the Civic Center BART and 
Muni. For more information, call Stephen 
McNeil at (415) 565-0201, extension 12. 


| independent voice for justice! 


Send Donations to: 
Street Spirit, AFSC 

65 Ninth St. | 

San Francisco, CA 94103-1401 


Name: 
Address: 
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Street vendor and artist Roosevelt Washington displays his self-portrait. 


Underground roller coaster, hitting electric 
highs and screaming lows. On the high 
side, we see portraits of freewheeling non- 
conformists, gifted artists, and Telegraph 
inhabitants who may be homeless but retain 


- a Zany spirit of joy and exuberance. On the 


down side, the Calendar also portrays, hon- 
estly and accurately, Berkeley street 
dwellers lost in despair and mental turmoil, 
and people caught in the grinding trap of 
poverty who may slip into a fatal undertow 
at any unpredictable moment. 

“Fifteen years on the street bum circuit!” 
marveled Backwords, 47, and Duncan, 60, 
commenting on the Telegraph Street 
Calendar’s remarkable longevity. 

Reflecting back on the changes he’s 
seen in the homeless street scene over that 


| AFSC Launches Sleeping Bag Drive 


A homeless woman near the San Francisco AFSC office enjoys the 
warmth of new blankets donated to poor people in Afghanistan and 
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period, Backwords noted a disturbing 
trend: “In 1990, the Oakland Tribune put 
our pictures on the front page of the paper 
with the heroic headline: ‘CALENDAR 
CRUSADE!’ Shortly after that, the Dan 
Rather CBS News did a national feature 
on the calendar and the Berkeley street 
scene which was positive, upbeat and 
hopeful in its portrayal. Fifteen years ago, 
the word ‘homeless’ was new and unfa- 
miliar to many people. And there was 
hope amongst many people that this new 


problem could be addressed and solved. 


Much time and effort, as well as millions 
if not billions of dollars, have been 
expended by well-meaning people to 
solve the homeless problem. And yet 
now, 15 years later, we find the problem 


Kendal Au 
photo 


California. In the past two years, AFSC has distributed tens of thousands 
of blankets, quilts and sleeping bags to poor people at home and abroad. 


Subscribe to Street Spirit! 
| Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day 
for free, earn income and self-reliance, and educate the community about homeless issues and social justice. American 

| Friends Service Committee shoulders the entire printing costs of more than $3,000.00 each month to give our vendors a 
| job providing a positive alternative to panhandling. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit | Help us remain an 


C Lenclose $25 for one year's subscription. 
C) Lenclose a donation of $100 3 $50 1$ 25 
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Telegraph Street Calendar Documents Wild Berkeley Streets 


is worse than ever. 

“For years I’ve been repeating some- 
thing that almost nobody listened to,” 
added Backwords. “For 15 years we’ve 
been dealing with the effect but not the 
cause of homelessness. We’ ve been focus- 
ing on the effect after-the-fact: the thou- 
sands of displaced bums flopped out on 
the sidewalk. But almost no one — in the 
literally mountains of copy that’s been 
generated on The Homeless Issue — has 
been focusing on the underlying cause. 
Our population is exploding out of con- 
trol. We are presently building new hous- 
ing in California at an all-time record rate. 
And yet we have a severe homeless cri- 
sis/housing shortage everywhere up and 
down California. Why? Because our pop- 
ulation is growing at such an insane rate 
that it’s impossible to keep pace with new 
housing. Period. Until we address this, tlie 
Homeless Problem is going to continue 9 
get worse and worse. Period. 

“We are now adding three million new 
people to the U.S. population every year. 
Do you know where the three million new 
homes are? The California population is 
projected to increase from 34 million to 60 
million over the next 20 years. Do you hap- 
pen to know where these endless millions 
of new homes are? You think we have a 
homeless crisis now? You haven’t seen 
anything yet! This is the primary cause of 
our housing shortage/homeless crisis and 
yet no one is addressing this issue.” 


Telegraph Street Calendar 2004 is avail- 
abie by mail for $10 from: Twisted Image, 
P.O. Box 12642, Berkeley, CA 94712. 


Street Spirit 


Street Spirit is published by American 
Friends Service Committee. The ven- 
dor program is run by BOSS (Building 
Opportunities for Self-Sufficiency). 


Editor, Layout, Design: Terry Messman 


Contributors: José Luis Alonso, Kendal 
Au, A.K. Black, Scott Braley, Zelma 
Brown, Ben Clarke, Lucha Corpi, Mickey 
Ellinger, Lydia Gans, Dorothea Lange, 
Dong Lin, Robert Norse, Margot Pepper, 


Eric Robertson, Rebeka Rodriguez, Alex 
Salazar, Alene Smith, Jan Spence, Anna 
Mae Stanley, Meredith Stout, Robert 
Terrell, Daniel Towers-Carbajal 


All works copyrighted by the authors. 


Street Spirit welcomes submissions of 
articles, poems, photos and art. 

Write to: Terry Messman, 

Street Spirit, 65 Ninth St., 

San Francisco, CA 94103-1401. 
Phone: 415/565-0201. Fax: 415/565-0204 
E-mail to: spirit @ afsc.org 


Street Spirit Vendor Program 
If you have questions about vendors, 
call Ray Jackson, vendor coordinator, 
at BOSS at (510) 843-6800, box #110. 


| Rules of the Street 


1. Don’t sell the newspaper while under the 
influence of drugs or alcohol. 

2. Don’t solicit donations above the $1.00 
cover price of the paper. 

3. Don’t sell Street Spirit without proper LD. 
badge. 

4. Don’t fight with other vendors over sales 
pitches or territories. 

5. Don’t use racial, sexist or foul language 
while selling Street Spirit. 

| 6. Don’t verbally or physically harass any- 
one who refuses to buy a paper. 

7. Don’t obstruct the public way or sell 
papers in off-limit areas. 

8. Don’t sell other products or papers while 
wearing the Street Spirit I.D. 

9. Don’t supply newspapers to non-badged 
persons. 
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When I am successful, the shot eliminates. 


some portion of the social, cultural and 
psychological distance between the per- 
son photographed and the rest of us. 

I want those who view my photographs 
to see what I see, from my perspective, 
and in the way that I see it. I want them to 
bear witness with me, to share the haunt- 
ing, bittersweet empathy that surges 
through my mind and body each and 
every time I encounter some new form of 
public suffering. 

In addition, I want viewers to share the 
burden of recognition that the images pre- 
sented here are not of or about someone 
else. These photographs depict us. 

Moreover, they clearly and undeniably 
indicate that in San Francisco far too many 
of us, including women and children, sub- 
sist in brutal, degrading circumstances. 

I have been shooting San Francisco 
street people for more than 30 years, and 
intensively during the past 12. During that 
time, I have noticed numerous, deeply 
troubling changes in the character of life 
on the streets, and the manner in which 
local residents relate to it. 

For example, compared to ten years 
ago, there are fewer beggars bearing signs 
indicating that they have AIDS. Death and 
better drug treatment regimes are likely 
responsible. 

So-called “bag ladies” used to be ubiqui- 
tous in the downtown area. Armed with 
overflowing bags and dressed in ill-fitting 
layers of multicolored clothing, bag ladies 
were ominous reminders of the fate that 
will befall far too many of us as we age and 
lose control of our finances and mental fac- 


ulties. Bag ladies are still to be found, 


mumbling incoherently to themselves as 
they wander aimlessly from gutter to gutter, 
alone and essentially ignored. 


A homeless veteran on the streets of San Francisco. 


Robert Terrell photo 


I don’t remember ever seeing homeless 
Asians on the streets at the beginning of 
the last decade. But they are there today, 
both males and females, including a dis- 
turbingly large number of people who are 
old enough to be retired. The sight of them 
groping methodically through garbage cans 
for bottles, cans and edible food belies the 
commonly accepted assertion that all 
Asian-Americans are upwardly mobile and 
completely self-sufficient. 


In previous decades, excluding long- 
term alcoholics, those engaged in curbside 
begging typically appeared on the streets 


for a few weeks or months and then disap- 


peared. Most of them hailed from the lower 
classes. It was, therefore, easy to assume 
that the constantly changing cast of ragged 
participants was largely composed of unfor- 
tunate individuals, who were only tem- 
porarily down on their luck. 

The rambling tales of woe presented by 
those seeking spare change were almost 
always fashioned around some catastrophic 


_ event that had left the supplicant in need of 


emergency help. It is possible that those 
who told such stories actually believed their 
fortunes would change for the better if they 
could only acquire a few more dollars at the 
bottom of a begging cup. 

People know better today. 

By now, it is abundantly obvious to 
anyone who has given the matter serious 
thought that homelessness, and all the 
social ills that it represents, has rather 
quickly evolved into a permanent feature 
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of life in the United States. Although the 
phenomenon exists in every sector of 
society, including small towns and rural 
areas, it is most egregiously apparent in 
major cities such as San Francisco. 

Also, contemporary homeless culture 
has taken on an entrenched, permanent 
dimension that didn’t exist in the past. 

Thus, today’s beggars are far better 
organized, and more widely dispersed, 
than were their predecessors. They also 


— Robert L. Terrell 


include people from a much broader range 
of social classes than in the past. : 
One of the best indications of the degree 
of permanence in their current situation is 
the fact that many of them work regular 
hours. Furthermore, many have apparently 


_acquired first-use rights to favored loca- 


tions that tend to be honored by their coun- 


terparts. Arrangements of this sort are 


indicative of the overall structure of the 
expanding culture of the city’s beggars, the 
vast number of whom are also homeless. 
Thus, it should come as no big surprise 
that many of those who currently practice 
the curbside art of earning a living with a 
tin can or Styrofoam cup work regular 
hours. Finely attuned to the moods and 
movements of the comparatively affluent 
pedestrians that flow in predictable waves 
up and down the city’s commercial thor- 
oughfares, they are supremely adept at 
being in the right places at the right times. 
On workdays, they situate themselves 
along the perimeters of the most crowded 
corridors along which potential donors 
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must pass in order to get to and from 
work. Many of them maintain their posi- 
tions with particular vigilance during the 
noon hour in order to attract the donations 
of workers on their way to or from lunch. 

Beggars who are particularly con- 
frontational sit or stand in front of restau- 
rants, where they systematically guilt-trip 
each person entering or leaving. 

Others set up operations as close as 
possible to streetside ATM machines. 
Their haunting, vacant stares follow each 
person as he or she steps away from the 
cash-belching machines. Sometimes they 
ask for donations, but mostly they affix 
burning stares on the cash in the hands of 
those who visit the ATMs. 

Most beggars fold up their signs, 
retrieve their cups and move off at the end 
of the evening rush hour. The regulars work 
shorter hours on the weekends, except those 
who frequent locales teeming with tourists. 
Beggars, and an expanding variety of street 
hustlers, work the crowds seven days per 
week at popular locations such as Union 
Square, Ghirardelli Square, Fisherman’s 
Wharf, Chinatown and North Beach. 

I might note that 10 years ago the people 


who resided on San Francisco’s streets _ 


were much less aggressive than those who 
do so today. Many of those out there today 
are dangerously angry. I have had numer- 
ous dangerous encounters in recent years 
that could have proven life-threatening had 
I not managed to defuse them via hasty 
retreats. I never had such encounters during 
my first years on the streets. 

I might also note that the level of vio- 
lence directed at homeless people has 
escalated over the years. Accounts of 
rapes, vicious beatings and other forms of 
extreme violence are easy to come by. In 
a few particularly horrible instances, 
sleeping homeless people have been set 
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People from all walks of life end up homeless in the Bay Area, as rising poverty rates cut across all cilesorics of race, age and gender. 


‘I Shoot the Street People’ 


from page 10 


afire. Murders are not uncommon. 
Innocent bystanders are also victims of 
the violence that plagues the community 
of homeless people. 

But this violence that victimizes the 
poor, and the fears engendered by its pres- 
ence, are not the primary source of esca- 
lating concern in the larger community 
about the so-called “homeless problem.” 

Rather, people seem to be more con- 
cerned about the negative impact on the 
overall environment that inevitably results 
from thousands of people living on the 
streets. Many of those who share this per- 
spective are particularly concerned that 
the huge number of homeless people on 
the city’s streets is discouraging tourism. 

Their well-rehearsed chorus of com- 
plaints is distributed widely through the 
mass media, and every other public venue 
amenable to affluent carping. They com- 
plain mightily about the sight of people 
defecating in public, urinating in doorways 
and sleeping on sidewalks and park bench- 
es. -They also complain about streetside 
drug deals and related criminal activities. 
But mostly, they complain about having to 
encounter homeless people and street hus- 
tlers whenever they venture outside. 

The key point to be understood is that 
the municipal reservoir of good will toward 
the homeless is clearly running toward 
empty. The Care Not Cash initiative passed 
overwhelmingly by San Francisco’s gener- 
ally liberal voters is indicative of the frus- 
tration and hostility that many residents 
share regarding street people. 

If implemented, the Care Not Cash 
program, which is currently tied up in the 
courts, will produce a catastrophic reduc- 
tion in financial assistance for the poorest 
people. Opponents of the controversial 
initiative made this point as best they 
could before the election, but to no avail. 

Advocates of so-called “tough love” are 
in the majority, and they are obviously 
intent on making life tougher still for the 
poorest residents. Whether they admit it or 
not, those who support get-tough approach- 
es to the homeless are united in their wish 
that the people who embody the problem 


would just cooperate and go away. Given - 


the fact that thousands of cities around the 
nation are pursuing the same strategy, it 
obviously cannot succeed. 

However, such approaches are suc- 
ceeding in increasing the amount of mis- 
ery experienced by those least able to 
defend themselves. 

One of the best indications that San 
Francisco’s street people have acquired a 


dimension of de facto permanence is the 


fact that many of them have been on the 
streets for years. There is nothing tempo- 
rary about their situation. For them, street- 
side living and curbside begging are as 
integral to their way of life as commuting 
and mowing the lawn are for those lucky 
enough to live comfortably in the more 
economically secure sectors of town. 

Moreover, it is abundantly clear by now 
that a huge proportion of those who reside 
on the city’s streets do not anticipate expe- 
riencing notable improvements in their situ- 
ation for the foreseeable future. 

As a result, the culture of street living 
is changing in ways that are subtle, but 
extremely important. For example, during 
the early years of the last decade, San 
Francisco’s street people tended to be kept 
on the move. They were sometimes per- 
mitted to hang out at given locations for a 
few hours or days, but they were invari- 
ably forced to keep moving. 

The places where they were permitted 
to sleep during the day tended to be 
restricted to areas not frequented by 
tourists and affluent residents. As a result, 
many people were able to live as if street 
culture was a minor irritant, relegated to 
the least desirable sections of the city. : 

In order to maintain the delusional fan- 
tasy that street culture was a temporary 
phenomenon resulting from bad personal 
choices made by inadequate people, 
squads of police officers were regularly 
deployed to locations where homeless 
people were beginning to acquire critical 
mass. The objective was to disrupt their 
activities and keep them moving, prefer- 
ably out of town. 

Police officers have also been instruct- 
ed to confiscate the shopping carts used 
by street people. Nonetheless, such tac- 
tics, including others that are even more 
draconian, have not rid the city of street 


people. Nor have they appreciably dimin- 
ished the rate at which the municipal pop-- 


ulation of homeless people is growing. 

As a result, an important psychological 
shift may be in the works. The sheer num- 
bers of people living and dying on the 


streets is inexorably forcing city authori- 


ties, and the community at large, to accept 
the fact that they are, for the time being, a 
permanent part of the local population. 
The quasi-permanent nature of their 
presence is registered in numerous ways. 
For example, during the past few years 


homeless people have begun to establish 


semi-permanent encampments. Some reside 
in tents that they rarely move. Others reside 
in crude hovels composed of plastic sheet- 
ing and rough-hewn, found objects. Such 
domiciles are being constructed beneath 
freeway overpasses, in culverts and along 
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Tens of thousands of poor people in San Francisco were 


forced out of their homes by. gentrification. ‘More 


> of then a 


than anyone is willing to acknowledge were forced to lea 
the city, and a huge number of them ended up on the streets. 


train tracks in several sections of the city. It 
is an interesting development that may 
prove to be the forerunner of Third World- 
Style shantytowns. 


There were numerous Stories in the 
broadcast media and local, mainstream 


newspapers during the height of the dot- 
com boom about the disproportionately 
large number of black and Hispanic peo- 
ple forced to leave San Francisco because 
of the escalating cost of housing. 

During the period, many residents of the 
Tenderloin, the Mission, Hunters Point and 
other notably poor sections of town were 
terrified at the prospect of being displaced 
by gentrification. And they had good reason 
to be fearful. Using predatory, speculative 
skills developed by their predecessors over 
decades, young, well-heeled dot-commers, 
who sometimes referred to themselves as 
“urban pioneers,” invaded such neighbor- 
hoods with barely concealed stealth and 
hard-to-resist wealth. 

Tens of thousands of poor people were 
forced out of their homes and neighbor- 
hoods. More of them than anyone is will- 
ing to acknowledge were forced to leave 
the city, and a huge number of them 
ended up on the streets. Even though the 
dot-com boom has morphed into a major 
recession, and the local supply of afford- 
able rental housing is greater than it was 
just two years ago, the process of relent- 
less gentrification continues. 

One of the most important results is 
that working-class people in every section 
of town are experiencing unprecedented 
financial pressures. Those most severely 
affected commonly speak about their lives 
in ways that suggest that they have begun 
to see themselves as members of some- 
thing akin to an endangered species. 

Although poor people of color are 
experiencing gentrification in a particular- 
ly harsh manner, working-class whites are 


_not immune. One of the best indications 


that this is the case is the relatively large 
number of them who have ended up on 
the city’s streets in recent years with their 
poverty-stricken black, Latino, Native 
American and Asian counterparts. 

During the time I have been engaged in 
this photography project, each new mayor 
in San Francisco has entered City Hall 
promising to do something significant to 
ameliorate the homeless problem. Some 
have fashioned their plans around police 
tactics; others have sought to enhance the 
effectiveness of social service agencies. 
Liberal or conservative, none of them has 


made much of a dent in the problem. 


With the passage of each year, the 
homeless problem has weighed ever heav- 
ier on the hearts of city residents. Excepting 
AIDS, during the past decade street people 
and homelessness have probably consumed 
more time and attention in San Francisco 
than any other social problem. 

It is difficult to get through a-day in 
San Francisco without hearing several 
people mention the problem. Many people 
say they want the city government to 
“solve” the problem, and, to their credit, 
municipal authorities have deployed an 
impressive variety of approaches to the 
problem. But, as indicated, none of them 
have worked — if eliminating the prob- 
lem of homelessness is the objective. 

Millions of dollars have been spent, a 
multiplicity of resources have been 
deployed and numerous persons, includ- 
ing some mayors, have lost their jobs 
specifically because of the problem. 
Nonetheless, it persists. Moreover, it is 
obviously getting larger as more and more 
people lose economic viability and crash 
on the streets — alive, but frequently 
bereft of money, hope and direction. 

My best sense is that the problem can- 
not be solved at the municipal level 
because its sources extend beyond the 
reach, authority and resources of cities 
such as San Francisco. More could be 
accomplished if the problem were 
addressed on a regional or statewide basis, 
but even that approach would ultimately 
prove to be inadequate. 

The federal government is the only 
agency with sufficient clout and the 
resources to devise and implement the 
kind of comprehensive measures needed. 


-But there is obviously little will in 


Washington these days to eliminate this 
complicated social cancer. 

I intend to continue shooting until the 
problem is eliminated because I believe 
my photographs constitute a valuable doc- 
umentary record of one of the most 
important social problems facing our soci- 
ety. I also intend to keep shooting because 
I feel a deep need to produce a visual 
record of this preventable human tragedy. 

Assuming the best, my photographs 
will highlight the moral and ethical culpa- 
bility of those among us who do nothing 
to eliminate the problem while residing in 
relative comfort among the hapless vic- 
tims of our ruthlessly exclusionary eco- 
nomic, social and political systems. 


Robert Terrell photos — 
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Jan Spence’s Steadfast Solidarity Lives On 


This 70-year-old woman absolutely would not shut up or 
back down from castigating the power structure for harass- 
ing homeless people. She exposed it all for the public to see. 


by Terry Messman 


an Spence was a tireless and dedi- 
‘cated photographer and journalist 
who captured the humanity of peo- 
ple living on the streets of San 
Francisco with both her pen and camera. 
Jan was Street Spirit’s first photographer 
and was a mainstay in our pages from 
1995 until her death in 1997, both as a 
writer and a photojournalist. 
Jan was constantly out on the streets 
documenting the hardships and repression 
faced by homeless people targeted by San 


Francisco police. She used her camera to- 


expose the Matrix program’s cruel cam- 
paign to ban and criminalize sleeping out- 
doors, sitting on sidewalks, camping, 
lodging and panhandling. 

She photographed the encounters 
between police and homeless people with 
fearless dedication. She took many close-up 
photos of arrests and harassment, never 
allowing herself to be intimidated away 
from documenting a police crackdown. 

Jan won a rare degree of trust from 
homeless people who responded to her 
kindness and friendship. She was granted 
rare access to photograph their most per- 
sonal moments because people living on 
the streets believed in her respect and loy- 
alty and accepted her into their lives. 

In return, Jan captured many unforget- 
table moments in the lives of homeless 
people. I always felt her portrait of a 


homeless woman hugging a teddy bear 
while sitting on a sidewalk in San 
Francisco was just as important as her 
photos of police repression. Jan’s photo 
spoke volumes about the unmet need for 
love and comfort and security felt by one 
woman living on the streets. While it is a 
very moving portrait of one human being, 
it is simultaneously an indictment of an 
entire uncaring city. 

Jan photographed a couple living in a 
self-built encampment under a Concord 
underpass a few minutes before their 
shack was demolished by police. In her 
photo, the couple stare out bleakly into an 
unknown future, their only home already 
receding into a faded memory. 

For years, Jan carried out a personal 
ministry of caring among homeless people 
in San Francisco. Her ministry was per- 
sonal in the best sense. She made friends 
on the streets, and came to know many 
homeless persons as what they really are 
— individuals, each unique and different, 
each with their own distinctive life story, 
each worthy of being listened to with con- 
cern and respect. 

Out of Jan’s close, careful listening, 
she fashioned sensitive portraits of people 
on the streets. Jan wrote many Street 
Spirit profiles of people struggling to 
build a decent life for themselves in a 
country which mercilessly persecutes the 
poor. Because of her commitment to 
being out on the streets, interacting with 


A woman holds her teddy bear on the streets of San Francisco. 


the homeless community, she often found 
the stories no one else did. 

Jan’s gripping stories were all over the 
map, literally, revealing the broad sweep of 
her conscience. Her last Street Spirit article, 
“My Brothers’ Keeper” (March, 1997), was 
a moving account of the women quilters 
who sew sleeping bags for homeless people 
in cities all over the United States. In the 
December, 1997, issue, she wrote 
“Homeless In Russia,” about the dire con- 
ditions besetting street people in St. 
Petersburg. Jan authored an exposé of the 
injustices endured by Watsonville strawber- 


Jan Spence photo 


ry pickers in “A Harvest of Poverty and 
Pesticides” (October, 1996). 

But the story most emblematic of Jan 
may be “Matrix Is Back with a 
Vengeance,” (November, 1996), an out- 
raged look at the re-emergence of wide- 
spread police attacks on the poor under 
San Francisco- Mayor Willie Brown.. The 
hallmark of Jan Spence’s reporting is her 
impassioned outcry over the mistreatment 
of homeless people by the San Francisco 
police during the Matrix program under 
Mayors Jordan and Brown. 


See Jan Spence’s Solidarity page 13 
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“Will be mayor for food.” Keith McHenry’s sardonic campaign as a poor man’s mayor. 


Homeless men display the American flag on their shopping cart. 


Jan Spence’s Solidarity 
from page 12 


This elderly woman, rather mannerly 
and reserved in other areas, with an air of 
upper-middle-class decorum, absolutely 
would not shut up or back down from 
castigating the power structure for 
harassing homeless people. She exposed 
it all for the public to see — the arrests, 
the bullying, the brutality, the insults and 
intimidation endured by poor people on 
the streets of San Francisco. 

She died on April 29, 1997, at age 70, 
with her son at her side, after waging a 
valiant struggle against cancer. The spirit 
of kindness dimmed with her passing, 
and homeless people lost a true friend. 
A week after she died I wrote this 
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Homeless couple share a last moment in their self-built home before it is torn down. 


Jan Spence photo 


Jan Spence photo 


Jan Spence photo “No Excuses. Just Broke.” A panhandler’s confessional appeal. 


requiem in Street Spirit: 

“Angels, bring this woman healing and 
peace. And let one child be born who is 
lion-hearted and true, to replace her spirit. 
Send us another outspoken fighter with 
justice in her heart who will stand up to the 
bullies and the persecutors and the police 
state. Send us another guardian angel, one 
like Jan — an angel unafraid.” 

God bless you, Jan. When I think of 
you, I’ll always hear that song by the 
Kinks, “Trust Your Heart,” and remem- 
ber how you spoke up for the defenseless 
with all your heart: 


“I bring thunder and lightning and rain, 
to those who administer injustice and pain, 
comfort the weak, feed the poor — 

what on earth do we need government for? 
Truly, truly trust your heart!” 
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Dorothea Lange’s haunting 
photographs of homeless 
refugees and hungry chil- 
dren documented the stark 
lives of those forced to live 
in the shadows of poverty. 


by Ben Clarke 


orothea Lange, one of the 

founders of documentary pho- 

tography, is widely known for 

her Depression-era work for 
the Farm Security Administration. Her 
iconic portrait, the Migrant Mother, (a 
woman of 32, homeless with her children, 
stranded in a shabby tent outside the pea 
fields of Nipomo, California) has been 
reproduced thousands of times. Her mov- 
ing images of Midwestern farm families 
forced off the land by drought and the cor- 
porate takeover of farming were used by 
advocates for better conditions for 
migrants inside and outside of the 
Roosevelt administration. 

Lange, along with her second husband 
Paul Taylor, participated directly in fight- 
ing for the establishment of clean, safe, 
affordable housing for the poor. Taylor 
claimed that the first federal public hous- 
ing ever built in the United States came 
about because of their efforts — a reset- 
tlement administration camp built in 
northern California in the 1930s. 

Now, 60 years after that first housing 
was built, the federal government has cru- 
elly refused to house homeless people in 
466 units of prime housing at the Presidio 
in San Francisco; homelessness is epi- 
demic all over the country; and the social 
programs constructed in the “30s and ‘40s 
are being dismembered, one after another. 
The hostility toward “‘Okies’ and ‘red’ 
unions that ruled California politics in the 
‘30s has been replaced with hostility 
towards Mexican and Asian immigrants 
and Republican attempts to abolish over- 
time pay. The landless farmers seeking 
work in California now come from 
Michoacan, not Mississippi. 

Lange and the photographers, writers, 
and activists who worked with her in the 
‘30s sought to mobilize the public to 
action on behalf of the dispossessed. 
Sympathetic depictions of the plight of 
the Midwestern refugees were used in 
congressional hearings, educational 
forums, and exhibits that exposed unsafe 
and unsanitary work and living condi- 
tions. Lange and Taylor advocated sup- 
port for strike activities by unions, the 
establishment of work cooperatives, and 
an end to discrimination against migrants. 

Their synthesis of word and image in 
advocacy broke new artistic and political 
ground. In a series of writing workshops 
focused on her work at the Oakland 
Museum of California and the Oakland 
Public Library, I invited a group of writ- 
ers, photographers and activists to re- 
examine Lange’s work, and reflect on it in 
light of the growing crisis of homeless- 
ness and injustice facing society today. 

Over six weeks, more than 60 writers 
joined us in viewing her images. “See 
straight and true and fast,” recommends 
Lange, and that’s what we tried to do. 
Each week we took on a different theme: 
immigration, homelessness, criminal jus- 
tice, forced relocation, work, community, 
and family. Each week we engaged in a 
simple, yet complex process — viewing a 
photograph; drawing out impressions and 
feelings; crystallizing words and phrases; 
then shaping the resulting images into 


Dorothea Lange’s unforgettable image of a mother and child weathering the hardsh 


Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, The City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


poems, stories, and personal essays. 

We looked at Lange images of a Hopi 
reservation she visited in the 1920s; the 
exodus of African Americans out of the 
South and into the urban centers; the 
forced relocation of persons of Japanese 
ancestry to internment camps; the role of 
the public defender in the criminal justice 
system; and intimate portraits of her fami- 
ly and friends. In each of these series, 
Lange addresses large social forces and 
themes through individual photographs 
that are, most often, compelling sketches 
of a situation, a character, a mood. 

As we worked through Lange’s 
images, we kept a focus on connecting 
these historical photos with what’s going 
on today. Scott Braley, an Oakland pho- 
tographer who has taught photography to 
East Bay youth and homeless persons, 
presented 50 images he and his students 
had taken of today’s homeless people. 
Ken Miller, who collaborated on a multi- 
media piece at Theater Artaud called 
“Take me to the Tenderloin, Now!”, 
offered images of Vietnamese and 
Cambodian children and teens living their 
lives on the streets of the Tenderloin. 


‘LOOK TO THE INNER MEANING’ 


With Lange’s photos and the contempo- 
rary images, we kept in mind Lange’s 
admonition: “The print is not the object, the 
object is the emotion the print gives you. 
Look past the print to the inner meaning.” 

When I look at the image of the nurs- 
ing woman (Drought Refugees, 1936), it 
is the expression of the boy which hypno- 
tizes me, draws me back inside myself, 
and leads me to a profound sense of sor- 
row and loss. Something fragile, the trust- 
ing love of a child, has been lost in his 
eyes. The fear in his eyes echoes the 
empty sorrow within me — reminding me 
of another Lange photo, Cemetery, 
Imperial Valley, 1935. There, an empty 
mason jar bereft of flowers is the only 
offering at Manuel Osuna’s grave. 

On the other hand, in Girls at Soquel 
Creek, 1930, I see a carefree summer with 
my sisters, swimming endless circles in a 
tiny plastic pool, an oasis of cool safety 
amidst oppressive Washington heat, and 
familial abuse and neglect. Lange’s photo 


Migrant Mother. Dorothea Lange’s photo of a Depression-era refugee family. 


evoked my own poetic recollection: 

head under in the cool safety of a 

summer swim 

we are air fish 

water rat escapees 

from treadmills 

in the house down the hill. 

For the participating writers, the jour- 
ney through Lange’s work has been an 
odyssey through their own experience as 


evoked by the image. The photo, Child 


and Her Mother, 1939, was used on the 
cover of Dorothy Allison’s Bastard Out of 
Carolina. A poet in the workshop, Holly 
Goodwin, sees incest in the picture: the 


ips of the Dust Bowl era. 
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mother shading her eyes, not from the 

photographer or the sun, but from some- 

thing she can’t-bear to face. Something — 
that her child clinging downcast to barbed 

wire knows but cannot say. 

Maketa Groves, a poet and educator, 
writes poetically to an “Ex-slave with a 
Long Memory” (a Lange photograph from 
Alabama, 1938 ): 

...Old woman 

Iam very close to you now 

I see the scars 

left by the beating 

as you fought for the child 


See Lange’s Images Reveal page 15 
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“Ex-Slave with long memory,” Alabama. Dorothea Lange photo 
Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


Dorothea Lange photo 
Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, Oakland Museum of California. City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


Damaged child, Shacktown, Elm Grove, Oklahoma. zs 
Crossing (excerpt) 


by Ben Clarke 


hungry in the dark airless tomb of the ship womb 
we endure the blows of the master. 


STARE 


Based on Lange's “Damaged Child” 

into your voice 

until you are as dry as the air itself 
until you thirst as my mother thirsts 
when she beats me 

punching my eyes in 

until they cave back in 

until they again become 

only the bridge to a town 


by Anna Mae Stanley 

My eyes disappearing into their 
swollen holes 

are the bridge you cross 

to get to a town 

where everything is hunger, 
everything is thirst. 


wrapped in ropes that pull us forward, 
tear us out of land and family, 

liberate us from war and rumors of war, 
we hold onto our love 

our lovers— | 

touch the breathing skin of the living. 


Here the sky unblooms in heat 
above earth that rises up toward you 
its scratchy ropes of dust 

as shack house boards creak: 

Allis hunger. All is thirst. 


The dust weaves its spined fibers 
into your clothes, 

into the cells of 

your skin, 


of scabby shacks, 

a town of hunger and thirst 

I stand before 

a bruise blurring 

a shacktown girl 

every child you look away from 
looking through you 
knowing you will blink, 
knowing you will cross back over. 


‘The print is not the object, the object is 
the emotion the print gives you. Look past the 
print to the inner meaning.” — Dorothea Lange 


from page 14 


grabbed away 

from your nipples 

as milk fell 

white and naked as their hatred 
and their faces 

as they told you 

...the fields were waiting 


The powerful feelings evoked by these 
pictures moved us at our deepest and 
most personal levels. Moving out from 
that powerful place, we can create work 
about what is really happening around us. 
Lange’s pictures open windows through 
which we can feel our interconnected- 
ness. 

Looking at Maynard’s Hands, 1930, 
Eric Robertson imagines or remembers 
the hands of a man sharing food at St. 
Anthony’s Dining Room in San 
Francisco. Seeing Bracero arriving in the 
U.S. by train, Victor Or imagines or 
remembers a moment of discrimination 
as a “woman covers up her deaf ears/ 


Lange’s Images Reveal the World of the Poor 


with the shawl of indifference/ ...as if my 
accent would fracture her sanity.” 

Kitty Costello, viewing Girls at 
Soquel Creek, writes: 

We shed every layer 

grow lighter by the minute 

...sprout small wings, 

Sly to the future 

beyond our heartbeats 

no witness but you. 


It is the movement of the heart that 
measures our involvement in transform- 
ing the wounded world. And in the 
process of the writing workshop, hearts 
moved. The grandsons and granddaugh- 


’ ters of European and Irish immigrants, 


the great-grandsons and daughters of 
Africans enslaved, the sons and daughters 
of Nisei taken to internment camps, 
Native Americans, Mexican Americans, 
we all projected ourselves into the posi- 
tions of the subjects in the photos, 
engaged in conversations with these 
strangers as they became inner characters. 
We also engaged in conversations with 


from the ship, 
sight harbor lighthouse — 


family dead in famine and jail, 


all past is dead and let the dead bury their dead. 


fall to the granite bottom of the world. 
boot to neck, lips to boot, mouth to food, food to life 


we survive. 


there is no music in this passage from grave to something deeper, 
it’s the writhing glide through bardos unknowable, 


slippery gossamer threads pull us through, 
smoky red light of rebirth, blurry blue of better wombs. 


refuge, sanctuary, 
blurry blue of better wombs. 


one another about racism, homelessness, 
and work; about lyric, story, and poem. 

Now we extend a further invitation. 
“Mic check what I etch-a-sketch,’’ raps 
A.K. Black in his poem “There’s a War 
Goin’ On” — listen to what I’m saying. 
And that’s what we ask the readers of 
these poems to do: Listen to voices from 
the underside of history as the authors 
describe our inner experience of the 
scenes and people portrayed in the pho- 
tographs accompanying this article. 

In the final years of her life, in the 
early 1960s, Lange envisioned a project 
in which teams of photographic artisans 
would return to the countryside and 
cities, documenting ordinary life in 
America. Talking about the conditions in 
agriculture that she had spent so many 
years documenting, Lange cited the 
United Farmworkers as winning the first 
advances in working conditions for 
migrant farmers since the movements of 
the Depression. But she could not estab- 
lish an institutional forum that hired pho- 
tographers the way the Farm Security 
Administration did. 


Nor did she live to see the growth of the 
social movements of the 1960s. 
Nonetheless, she informs and inspires 
those who follow her path and has left vol- 
umes of powerful imagery that we can turn 
to when we seek a mirror of the Americas. 

Continuing in the Lange tradition, pho- 
tographers Scott Braley and Ken Miller 
document the side of American life that is 
forced to live in the shadows, in the brush 
under an overpass. The writers in the 
Encounter with Lange project try to give 
voice to these images and to see the human 
faces of the poor. Join us in this attempt “to 
look past the print to the inner meaning.” 
See if you might catch a glimpse of your- 
self, for, in the words of Rufus Hockenhull, 
a homeless veteran in Oakland and subject 
of many of Braley’s photos: “We are each 
other’s shadows, reflections of our own 
selves in each other.” 

Ben Clarke has produced books and multi- 
media performances with New Earth Press, 
Freedom Voices Press, the Pearl Ubungen 


Dancers and Musicians, Tenderloin Reflection 
and Education Center and the Media Alliance. 
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Timeless Portraits of 
the World of the Poor 


Visalia 


by Mickey Ellinger 


Leaning out the train car window, 
squinting east across the tracks, 
paper shipping label on my shirt, 
“bienvenidos trabajadores mexicanos.” 


These fields don’t even look like land, 
brown earth that smells of morning, 
warm as blood. 

These huge fields are fabricas, 
factories that make tomatoes, 

crate them up like auto parts, 

ship them round the world. 


They’ll ship me back, too, 
maybe with another label, 
“adios trabajadores acabados.” 


When they’ve used up my hands and feet 


they’ll send back mi brazos 
to rejoin mi corazon. 


Man Beside Wheelbarrow, San Francisco 
Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 


Man on a Broken Street 
José Luis Alonso, 2nd grade 


There’s a man 


who lives on a broken street 


on cracked earth 


He dreams of a harvest 


as big as his brain. 


He’s as poor 


as a wall with peeling paint; 
he’d like to live 


in a house made of love. 


This man needs 


a couple of good enchiladas 


made with tenderness. 


Dorothea Lange photo 


Man with Wheelbarrow 


Daniel Towers-Carbajal, 1st grade 


There’s a man with a wheelbarrow. 
The dream of this man is 

to have clothes as clean 

as a night with stars. 

The dream of this man is 

to smell the perfume of carnations. 
The dream of this man is 

not to be hit or insulted. 


| The dream of this man is to live 


between the walls of peace. 

The dream of this man overturned 
with his wheelbarrow, 

now empty. 


Bracero in Train. Migrant worker arrives in Sacramento. 
- Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 
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Woman in front of trailer, Richmond, California 


Woman by side of road, Redding, California. 
‘Slept in a bed all my life long, till now — sleeping on the ground.” 
Copyright the: Dorothea Lange Collection, Oakland Museum of California, City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 
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Dust and Discord 


by Lucha Corpi : 
translated by Catherine Rodriguez-Nieto 


We used to carry the picket sign 
through the streets 
begging for justice 


And when we got home 

we were choked by the hours 

of all the afternoons of tomorrows 
that never came. 

We were confounded by the omens 
that came like swallows 

in spring and autumn 

and like them left 

when the season ended. 


In California 

Reagan promised us 

a heritage of dust 

for sowing discord 

in what had been, but 
(he said) was no longer 
our home. 


If we don’t learn to say nosotros,* 


César warned us, 
we'll inherit nothing but the dust 
of our dried-out tears. 


* nosotros means “us” 


Dorothea Lange photo 


Dorothea Lange photo 


Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, The City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 
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i ee : Camp of single man by roadside, Nipoma, California. Dorothea Lange photo 
Drought Refugees. Mother nursing her child in a migrant camp. Dorothea Lange photo Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, Galdand Museum of Caltomia City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 
photo courtesy of the Bancroft Library, University of California at Berkeley/Richard Ogar 7 
@ 
“When I look at the image of the| | Portrait of a Destitute Man Seeking Refuge 
nursing woman (Drought Refugees,| | by Eric Robertson : by A.K. Black 
1936), it is the expression of the boy | | It is the suckle of a tired breast pe Be a ae one Sy eth 
A 2 the baby fat with milk and I rom pyramid architects to project dwellers 
which hypnotizes me, draws me back starved for movement The creator of life has become an endangered species 
inside myself, and leads me to a pro- know the texture of this tablecloth Uplifted from my roots and stripped twice of my citizenship 
found sense of sorrow and loss. like the thick skin of my fingers Classified as two thirds, one part beast 
Something fragile, the trusting love of forgetting the feel of earth. And then branded with the Ku Klux seal of approval 
ee tee Toss a nickle on this table ‘ Nee 3 
a child, has been lost in his eyes. The listen tothe dentenap Re From hue-man being to an extra-terrestrial, illegal alien 
< ° 5 ij More commonly known as monster 
fear in his eyes echoes the empty sor- a ee oe paiteet Walking the tightrope of life, stitching together fragments of 
row within me — reminding me of Oh. Se gk back chick Factual fabric and sometimes fabricated evidence of 
another Lange photo, Cemetery “th thi : my prior existence 
’ ’ with this sweat of no movement. as Sees 
é j Which in turn keeps fading like a worn-out hand-me-down 
Imperial Valley, 1935. There, an empty Come on night! Gile toe veplacedb I nothi 
a : Thread down vour old nly to be replaced by eternal nothingness 
mason jar bereft of flowers is the only iste chen : a ae 
: ; . Give me something to light Twas vision of the mission by Amerigo Vespucci 
offering at Manuel Osuna’s grave. this candle by I trace footsteps searching through the valley of the shadow of death 
— Ben Clarke so I can praise the stars properly. Only to find lost souls on my path as a refugee 
Who Owes Whom 
by Margot Pepper 
| And what if we interrupted as clean and white ¢ 
| the blue phosphorescent faces as the teeth of bankers, 
that calmly assess our fate? las guardias blancas, 
: : la Casa Blanca, 
What if we stripped the presses of though the skin at times may look brown. 
their convenient projections, 
voicing instead our own objections We will not pay one increment more 
to the Mexican debt: than the blood and tears 
shed like ticker-tape 
ee net pay in the miscarried revolutions 
because our cobble-stone streets, preditors aborted: 
flanked by the twice repossessed 
temples to our future, For how are we to repay 
appear now like war zones: a debt that is owed us? 
bombed out, 
abandoned like the dreams All that ang ripped like flesh 
hunger consumes. from the ribs of our hungry. 
We cannot pay All that land pried from 
because malnutrition is engraved ibe pUEer OU 
aa the ancient faces like aralacts to be sold > 
of our children: to private collectors. 
carved into the knotted driftwood All that land on which we die 
backs of our campesinos like ants in a poison rain when we till it; 
| who must relinquish our food like cockroaches when we trespass. 
to the world’s table. 
We will not pay the debt All that land all that blood . all that sweat. 
because half our wealth — 
y Dy, cs 
Girl on Truck, San Joaquin Valley. Porothea Lange photo | i. hoarded by hands ant alban | ig dete pesmi oo. 
Copyright the Dorothea Lange Collection, The Oakland Museum of California, The City of Oakland. Gift of Paul S. Taylor. 
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Images of Political Protest 


Corporate newspapers fail, or 
refuse, to fully report on the extent of 
growing poverty, and on the deepening 
gap between the rich and poor. And 
due to the mass media’s suppression of 
stories about people protesting home- 
lessness and economic inequality, the 
common misconception is that poor 
people are too demoralized to protest 
their condition. 

The truth is that there is a vibrant 
movement of homeless people, low- 
income tenants and welfare activists 
who are bravely resisting the rise of 
poverty in the richest nation on earth. 

Although this poor people’s move- 
ment is deliberately ignored by the 
corporate media, the images of politi- 
| cal protest on pages 18-20 document 
an abundant outpouring of impas- 
sioned and creative activism. 

These modern-day protests against 
economic injustice are nothing less 
than a resurrection of Martin Luther 
King’s last, best dream of a Poor 
People’s Campaign. 


“Housing Is A Human Right.” Tenant activists denounce eviction policies of the Oakland Housing Authority. Lydia Gans photo 


Activists rally at Berkeley City Hall to demand legal homeless encamp-_ _LydiaGans Oakland tenants and activists symbolically evict Mayor Jerry Brown for Alex Salazar 
ments. From left, Robert Mills, Yukon Hannibal, and Michael Diehl. photo failing to protect renters from abusive landlords. photo 


“Homeless deaths will come back to haunt you.” A grim warning to city officials. 


Homeless people sleep on the streets in support of KPFA. Rebeka Rodriguez photo 
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OAKLAND GAGGED. Activists slapped on gags to protest the City Scott Braley The City Hall banner boasts of San Francisco as the ““World’s Best Destination,” a 
Council for muzzling their outcry against unfair rents and evictions. photo claim undermined by the police repression aimed at homeless people and protesters. 


Hundreds of protesters gather at S.F.-City Hall todemand a massive new lLydiaGans [me 
investment by the federal government in affordable housing. Photo Tenant activists display a banner declaring that San Francisco is 
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Protest at the American Psychiatric Association in San Francisco on May 18, 2003. At left, the Statue 
of Liberty said: “If you haven’t got liberty you have nothing. Psychiatric drugging is unconstitutional.” 


“Stop the evictions.” Sign held by children at Oakland City Hall. “Jerry Brown Is Killing Downtown.” A sign of the times at an Oakland protest. Lydia Gans photos 
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Tenant activists rally at Oakland City Hall to celebrate their success —_Alex Salazar 
in qualifying the Just Cause initiative for the November 2002 ballot. 
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Protester denounces Santa Cruz sleeping ban. Alene Smith At an Oakland rally, women and children protest massive federal welfare cuts of benefits to poor families. 


